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2. SOCIAL CLASSES.

We have already discussed, in considering the civic position
of the individual, the way in which social divisions take their
rise in the diversity of property relations, and the gradual
change from the predominance of this factor to that of
occupation.1 Along with distinctions of property and occu-
pation there go differences in intellectual interests, and from
the totality of these conditions there finally arise those
divisions of society which we call social classes.

The simultaneous and to a certain extent independent
working of all three of these factors is a peculiar feature of
modern society. And their co-operation is the chief reason
why social problems have become so much more serious and
urgent, morally as well as in other respects. Property rela-
tions, which originally determined the social order in the
simplest manner, by the use of an external standard easily
applied under any circumstances, are now complicated in all
kinds of ways by the other two factors. The more influential
occupations have long since ceased to involve more extended
material possessions; and, moreover, the tendency of intel-
lectual culture, one of the most powerful instruments even
of external influence, is always to elevate its possessors above
the level of their fellows, and thus to render class distinctions
elastic.

For a long time these equalising forces were hindered by
the social ordinance, deep-rooted in the moral and legal
order, which made a man's birth the test of his rank as a
citizen. The division of society into the nobility and the
bourgeois^ and of the nobility into higher and lower orders,
was itself originally a distinction involving differences of
property and occupation. But when the bourgeois and the
noble came into competition as landed proprietors, and

1 See above, chap, i., pp. 206 &